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THOMAS R. BARD AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE OIL 
INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

BY WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, PH. D. 

The Anglo-Saxons and their brother Teutons have been a re- 
markably tenacious and aggressive race. Human history, from the 
decline of the Roman Empire to the present day, is concerned to a 
considerable extent with the advance of the Germanic peoples into 
the far corners of the earth. Whether from motives economic, po- 
litical, religious, or by methods that were peaceful or warlike, they 
have penetrated into the world's remotest regions, and for good or 
evil there secured for themselves their "place in the sun." It is not 
necessary here to consider whether Anglo-Saxon, or indeed Teu- 
tonic civilization, using the term in its broadest sense, is superior 
to that of the Latin or the Slav, but what is the proper concern of 
the student of the history of races is to observe where he may the 
interplay of forces where cultures so peculiarly dissimilar come in 
contact with one another. 

The Pacific Coast affords numerous opportunities for the study 
of all three civilizations in their mutual interactions. On this coast 
met — sometimes in friendship, sometimes in enmity — Spanish, Rus- 
sian and English-speaking pioneers, in the days when this repre- 
sented the outermost reaches of their pioneering activities. The 
Spaniard — or Hispano-American — with his generous hospitality, his 
religious zeal, his love of color and display, his fondness for the 
vicarious athletics of the cock-pit or the bull-ring, has been prac- 
tically submerged under the irresistible tide of Anglo-Saxon com- 
mercial enterprise. The ranchos exist scarcely more than in name, 
the mission ruins are the mecca of curious tourists; a crumbling 
adobe wall mutely but ineffectually lifts its protest against the on- 
slaught of time — and the Anglo-Saxon ; our McGroartys and Helen 
Hunt Jacksons idealize California's Spanish past in plays and novels, 
but the Anglo-Saxon remains in firm possession of the Spaniard's 
"lost provinces/' 

It is not always possible to study individual instances of this 
interplay of Spaniard and Anglo-Saxon, but an opportunity to ob- 
serve certain of the phenomena associated with the super-imposing 
of Anglo-Saxon upon Spanish civilization may be had by the perusal 
of the correspondence of the late U. S. Senator Thomas Robert 
Bard of Hueneme, Ventura County, California. This correspondence 
has been preserved fairly completely since about 1867 up to Mr. 
Bard's death in 1915, and is now lodged in modern fire-proof 
vaults belonging to the Bard family, through whose courtesy they 
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were placed at the writer's disposal while he was employed by the 
California Historical Survey Commission. 

The rise of Thomas R. Bard from a position of comparative ob- 
scurity to one of leadership in the political and economic life of the 
West, forms an episode that is as interesting as it is typical. Com- 
ing to the Coast as the western agent of a Pennsylvania capitalist just 
as the Civil War was drawing to a close, Bard lived to become the 
proprietor of a vertitable barony in agricultural, grazing and mineral 
lands ; he attained the distinction of becoming the first president of 
the Union Oil Company, one of the powerful corporations of the great 
West today; and after a memorable legislative deadlock, he was 
chosen to represent the commonwealth of California in the United 
States Senate. He saw California when it looked much as Dana 
described it in "Two Years Before the Mast," and lived to see the 
day when the ranchos were subdivided and most of what they stood 
for had disappeared, — the day of the railway and the automobile, 
of the factory and the scientifically managed farm. When Bard 
laid down his life labors, the frontier had long since disappeared 
and the state with the life of which he had been so closely identified 
had entered upon an era of intensive development. In these move- 
ments he had played a large and increasingly important part. 

When Bard came to California late in 1864, he came as the agent 
of Thomas A. Scott, Assistant Secretary of War in Lincoln's cabinet, 
and later president of the Pennsylvania Railway. Scott's repre- 
sentative was a young man of twenty-four, who had seen service 
during the war as a telegrapher and had come to Scott's notice while 
in charge of a branch of the government transportation service. 
Oil had been found in the county of Santa Barbara and traces in 
Humboldt county, just before the Civil War had begun and but 
shortly after the great discoveries of the Pennsylvania oil fields. 
The boom in California oil lands was on in 1864 when Scott de- 
cided to send Bard west to look after the tracts of oil land — some 
277,000 acres in extent — that the Pennsylvania capitalist had ac- 
quired in Humboldt and Santa Barbara counties. Bard's formal 
schooling had been received at Chambersburg Academy, which he 
left in 1858, at the age of seventeen. For a time thereafter he studied 
law in the office of Hon. George Chambers, a study that must have 
been congenial if one may be allowed to judge from the brief-like, 
logical character of his business letters. Certainly his clarity of 
style and conservatism of statement, his comprehensive grasp of de- 
tail and faculty for constructive imagination, would have made him 
an ornament to the bar, had he chosen to enter that field of endeavor. 
At the outbreak of the war, he was serving his apprenticeship in 
business through his connection with the firm of Zeller and Com- 
pany, a forwarding and commission house at Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. From there he went into the employ of the Cumberland Valley 
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Railroad, part of the time as telegrapher, where he remained until 
August, 1864. During the Confederate invasion of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania he saw active field service as a volunteer scout. 

On his arrival in California, Bard at once proceeded to those 
holdings of the California and Philadelphia Petroleum Company, 
through which Scott operated, which were located in the southern 
part of Santa Barbara county, in the region that was afterwards 
formed into Ventura county. The Humboldt River region has never 
realized the hopes of its promoters of oil, though the name of Pe- 
trolia remains as a symbol of its former visions. 

The proper care of such immense interests as those held by Scott 
required that Bard, as the representative on the ground, was obliged 
to take a deep and discerning interest in the local political situation. 
To investors in a speculative enterprise such as this, the tax rate 
was naturally a problem of grave moment. With American and 
Mexican (or Spanish) interests at loggerheads with each other, it was 
no easy matter to fix upon a tax rate that would be mutually satis- 
factory. Under these circumstances the election of supervisors was 
bound to be the storm center of county politics. Here the Spanish 
element, the De la Guerras, the Camarillos, the Covarrubias, mar- 
shalled their forces to stem the tide against the Americans. The re- 
sult of the election of 1867 is shown in the following quotation from 
a letter written by Bard to Scott on September 6: 

"In the election which came off on the 4th Inst. I was elected 
county supervisor, & can assure you that hereafter, you can rely 
on equitable assessments & equalization of taxes, so far as your 

properties are concerned — I am told the family, who 

are the worst enemies to American interests, spent a large sum of 
money to defeat me & the other American candidates. The issue 
in this county is Spanish element against Americans — & has resulted 
favorably to us — . . ." 

Bard's position as supervisor placed him where he was able to 
watch closely the various maneuvers to subdivide counties or to 
rearrange their boundaries for special reasons. In the year he was 
elected supervisor, he reported to Scott the plan of Banning 
(Phineas?) of Los Angeles to make the Santa Clara river the divid- 
ing line between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara counties. This 
plan, which was mixed up with the scheme to divide Santa Barbara 
county, was projected, according to Bard's view, in order to add a 
considerable territory to the taxable area of Los Angeles county, 
where bonds were to be floated to finance the building of a railroad 
from Los Angeles to San Pedro. The Santa Barbara county di- 
vision scheme would not down, despite the hopes and labors of the 
leaders of the northern end of the county. In the spring of 1870, 
Attorney Fernald of Santa Barbara wrote Bard that it was "kilt 
entirely/' "I have got," he continued, "D. O. Mills, Patterson, Cap- 
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tain Johnson and others to see that it is kept 'kilt' & Pacheco's 
solemn assurance in writing that the thing is 'no more/ So rest 
easy. . . ." 

But the rest of the advocates of the status quo was broken never- 
theless. In the fall election (1870), the advocates of division won 
out, and in due time the legislature sanctioned the creation of the 
County of Ventura out of the southern end of Santa Barbara county. 
In the archives of the County Clerk of Ventura county is a little 
paper-covered note book written in Bard's best "copper-plate" hand, 
and containing the record of the proceedings by which the division 
took place. Bard was secretary of the board of commissioners that 
undertook the task of establishing the government of the new county 
and of effecting an equitable separation with the old county. 

Mr. Bard was too busy a man to be a diarist, — at least in the 
Pepysian sense, — and there is little in his correspondence to throw 
light on the social conditions in which he found himself. In August, 
1867, a few months after a sensational strike of oil at "well no. 6" 
in the Ojai valley, he wrote to J. P. Green, an associate with Scott 
in his enterprises, that he had only one man on whom he might 
safely rely, a man who was in charge of No. 6 and, he says, "the 
inventor of the expansive reamer which we are now using [in con- 
nection with drilling operations]." "Mechanics, particularly ma- 
chinists [and] forgers in California," he added, "are generally like 
spoiled children, hard to manage, unreliable & disposed to wander 
from place to place — Except in S. Francisco, employers cannot feel 
independent, & it is expensive & difficult to employ him (?) if the 
employee is objectionable." 

The spiritual condition of the community is commented upon in 
a letter written during the same summer r 1 

"Mr. Williams visits us tomorrow for the last time. He thinks 
this end of Santa Barbara County the worst place he has ever seen 
& believes his preaching is seed sown in barren ground — Our men 
do not attend his services & he has discontinued his services here, 
but has made his home with us — I am sure ( ?) he has cause for 
his discouragement but [sic] believe he is fully warranted in his 
course adopted by the circumstances." 

Colonel Scott's holdings were so extensive, and the demand for 
grazing and agricultural land so insistent, that he decided on Bard's 
suggestion to subdivide some of the larger ranchos, as La Colonia, 
Ojai, and San Francisco, reserving the oil rights where the pros- 
pects for oil seemed favorable. In broaching his subdivision plan, 
in a letter of J. P. Green, Bard mentions the colonizing program of 
a Mr. Higgins who had brought a considerable number of colonists 



1. Bard to J. B. Church, 24 July, 1867. 
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to that region to settle on 160 acre tracts, though there was con- 
siderable demand for larger parcels of 300 to 1000 acres. 

"This increase of population brought here by Mr. Higgins," con- 
tinues Bard, "will do much to induce further immigration — Be- 
sides this, a mill of considerable capacity will be built, on that prop- 
erty, which alone will offer inducements for parties to cultivate 
wheat & save us the mortification of being dependent upon S. Fran- 
cisco for breadstuffs — I agree with you in the opinion that this 
will be the largest wine-producing country in the world, & for this 
purpose all of the properties which I designate as agricultural lands, 
whether capable of being irrigated or not, are well adapted ; as well 
as being capable of being made largely productive of walnuts, al- 
monds, fruits & trees — & silk. . . ." No hint here of the revo- 
lution that the lima bean was to bring about in this region. 

It was not only with the Spanish element that Bard had to 
deal. Questions of titles to land were naturally among the most 
perplexing that came before the courts in these days of transition. 
If these were days when corporations and men of great means were 
successful applicants for government favors, they were also days 
when these were subject to all manner of attempts to take advan- 
tage of them, and when men with money at their disposal were 
obliged to observe extreme caution. A firm of Santa Barbara law- 
yers, whose names would sound very familiar to a present-day in- 
habitant of that city, sent the following urgent appeal: 

"In justice to ourselves we write to say that we will expect a 
handsome retainer in the business of Mr. Scott. . . . You under- 
stand that office business amounts to nothing here, & that we are 
dependent for what we make upon counsel fees. . . . We take 
these liberties, as we consider you our friends, and we know you 
are rich, at the same time being keenly aware that we are not in 
a sufficiently robust condition to live upon hope. . . ." 

In a later letter one of them wrote : "I have reformed since you 
left — have given up 'cock-tails' and pursue with diligence my calling." 

It is only just to say that Mr. Bard did put a good deal of busi- 
ness in their way, and that he and they became very firm friends, — 
proof enough that they must have given value received, — and stayed 
on the water-wagon. The sort of tangles that they were called upon 
at this period to straighten out were those arising out of the at- 
tempts of squatters to settle in the areas where any shadow of doubt 
existed as to the validity of the title. Against these efforts to secure 
a foothold on the Scott properties Bard labored energetically and 
successfully. More than once he carried his life in his hands ; but 
he stood his ground, held the squatters to definite contracts, and 
eventually won the respect of the men who had opposed him. 

How Mr. Bard began to acquire holdings of his own, how he 
struggled to learn the secrets of the heavy California oils and to 
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find a market for the wonderful and varied products that the oil 
was capable of producing, and finally amalgamated them into the 
Union Oil Company by combining the Hardison & Stewart inter- 
ests with his own, and how he finally left the Union Oil Company 
to the Stewarts and Hardisons and thereby just missed becoming a 
multi-millionaire, — that, in the phrase of Kipling, is another story. 



LETTERS BY THOMAS R. BARD 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., August 4th, 1867. 

John P. Green, Esq., 

238 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir: 

... I select from your list of properties owned by Mr. Scott, 
those in which his interest is held "in fee," and classify them as fol- 
lows for the sake of reference — 

1st — Ranchos adapted only for Grazing — "Simi" & "Los Posas" 

2d— Agricultural Lands— "La Colonia," "Calleguas," & "S. 
Pedro" 

3d — Ranchos though regarded as grazing lands, yet contain con- 
siderable area of valuable farming tracts — "Ojai," "Canada Larga," 
"San Francisco" — & "Conejo" 

4th — Lands of a speculative value — 

Blocks in the town of San Buena Ventura 

400 acres in Los Angeles — 

1200 " " Humboldt 

Part of La Colonia for town site &c — 

The demand for grazing lands at present is limited but is im- 
proving with the advancement in prices for cattle and sheep — The 
Rancheros (natives) have never fully recovered from the devastat- 
ing effects of the drought of 1863 (?) & have been obliged to sell 
off their stock nearly as rapidly as their herds increased — The con- 
sequence is there was much land lying idle & owners have rented at 
low rates, in many cases equal to 6% on valuation at 25c. per acre — 
But [the] country has lately been filled with stock brought [from] 
the north & I am satisfied we can make good sales in a short time. . . 

The conditions which govern the value of and regulate the 
chances of selling tracts of this description, are as follows — 

1 Titles must be perfect to insure sales at all — to farmers &c 

2 The land must be susceptible of irrigation by artificial sup- 
plies of water, or else 

3. They must be moist naturally, or 

4 If they cannot be irrigated, they must be of a certain charac- 
ter of land, especially adapted for wheat, or grapes & trees — 
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5 Distance from, & accessibility to, shipping point 

The question of irrigation is one of the greatest importance, and 
it will take a long time to eradicate from the minds of many farm- 
ers, the prevailing belief that the land cannot safely be cultivated 
without artificial supplies of water & until the experience of those 
who possess the necessary means & the courage to hazard their money 
in the risk of getting no returns, by experiments, shall have proved 
the fallacy of their opinions, much of the land which otherwise might 
be devoted to grape culture &c, will be unsalable for agricultural 
purposes — * 

. . . Colonia & San Pedro are the finest properties in the county, 
need no irrigation, although susceptible of it, are especally adapted 
to the production of trees, vines, ... & grain (?). I would have 
sold almost half of it in quantities to suit applicants if there had 
been a segregation & if I had such authority from Messrs. Scott & 
Wyeth. 

"Calleguas" is not susceptible to irrigation, is more remote from 
shipping point and town, but is valuable for its adaptability for 
grape culture — 

"Canada Larga" contains 2000 or 3000 acres of fine lands in the 
valley of the Rio de S. B. Ventura — most of which is capable of being 
irrigated from the janjon or ditch made by the Padres — all of which 
ought to sell at $10 & $12 per acre — This Rancho ought not to be 
sold entire under any circumstances, but should be divided into two 
natural divisions, one of which is solely grazing land of best descrip- 
tion & the other of which, is all farming lands A — No 1 — 

Ojai and San Francisco — can also be divided advantageously — 
Ojai contains a tract of beautiful white oak wheat land — consisting 
of ( ?) excellent vine lands in one body — while the balance is merely 
good pasturage — Very little land on Ojai can be irrigated but 
that is not needed for wheat — & for this purpose and reason, it 
ought to be sold in quantities of 500 to 1000 acres, which in this 
state where agriculture is brought to perfection, are considered mod- 
erate sized farms — & machinery for agricultural purposes is used 
to a great extent — 

We shall have several classes of applicants 

1st — Those who want whole tracts for speculative purposes; that 
is for colonization — but it is not preferable to become colonizers our- 
selves & while disposing of such tracts, avail ourselves of the many 
opportunities that we will thus meet, to sell to other ranchos to the 
best advantage, & reap also the profits that the speculator would 
otherwise derive. 

2nd — Rancheros — or Grazers — 



1. Here Mr. Bard proposed a plan of offering lands through advertisements 
in San Francisco papers for private sale, that the extent of the demand might 
be ascertained. 
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To whom we can offer Simi, Los Posas — or Conejo or parts 
of Ojai, S. Francisco & Canada Larga 

[3d was apparently omitted.] 

4th — Others who wish to connect with grazing, the occupation 
of vintages & farmer, whom we could suit splendidly in Ojai, Can- 
ada Larga — S. Francisco, or Conejo — 

5th — Farmers of moderate means who want tracts of 300 to 1000 
acres at "fair prices & on good terms" we will locate on Ojai, Canada 
Larga & S. Francisco & Conejo — 

6th — Farmers, Vintagers &c of small means who want 160 acres 
or less, on long payments or very small lots of 40 acres etc for cash — 

It would be preferable to sell "S. Francisco" & "Conejo" whole, 
if possible to do so, without loss to Mr. Scott. I think Del Valle 
the last owner of the San Francisco wants to repurchase it, but will 
not offer its value — He is contented, as he well may be, as he re- 
served the finest piece of land on it & his cattle & horses range at 
will over the whole ranch — without cost to him the taxes being paid 
by the Co — 

I hope Mr. Scott will consent to cut up "La Colonia" in small 
tracts, as I propose — It seems to me it is the best plan that can 
be adopted — I am informed by Mr. Higgins, the colonizer of the 
Rancho Santa Paula, that he has sold one half of that property in 
lots of 160 acres & will not sell any more at present, holding the 
balance for expected enhancement of value — He says he could 
have sold (if not confined by his agreement with the ower to sales 
of 160 acres only), large quantities to parties who wanted 300 to 1000 
acres & that these parties would have more readily have (sic) taken 
farms on "Colonia," if it was in condition for selling in that way — 

This increase of population brought here by Mr. Higgins will do 
much to induce further immigration — Besides this, a mill of con- 
siderable capacity will be built, on that property, which alone will 
offer inducements for parties to cultivate wheat & save us the morti- 
fication of being dependent upon S. Francisco for breadstuff s — I 
agree with you in the opinion that this will be the largest wine pro- 
ducing country in the world & for this purpose all of the properties 
which I designate as agricultural land's, whether capable of being 
irrigated or not, are well adapted ; as well as being capable of being 
made largely productive of walnuts, almonds, fruits & trees — & silk — 

The vineyard on Ojai is doing remarkably well under the cir- 
cumstances — The ground was ploughed hurriedly & the vines and 
cuttings were planted very late — Besides these disadvantages, be- 
fore our fences were completed the wild cattle and horses from the 
adjoining ranch frequently entered and ate off the buds and leaves — 
We have not put a drop of water on the land, but kept it well weeded 
& yet the vines are doing well, bearing a few grapes & show a loss 
of only 5% — If they live only until October, they will be safe — I 
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am convinced (sic) in good soil, no water is needed in summer, but 
is really an injury after the first year — Vintagers at Los Angeles 
have come to this conclusion & many will discontinue irrigaton. 

The gentlemen to whom I rented Canada Larga, bought a ranch 
in San Luis Obispo Co — & gave up his arrangement with [us?], 
hence there will be no interference with sale of that property on that 
account . . . 

I am sorry to say our oil prospects are not very promising at pres- 
ent, though I do not by any means despair of succeeding ultimately. 

Please remember me to Mr. Barclay and Mr. Lesley — I will 
write to Mr. Scott by next steamer — 

Respectfully Yours &c. 

Thomas R. Bard. 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., Sept. 30, 1867. 
Hon. Thomas A. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

"La Colonia" [rancho] has been surveyed & has [tak?]en in 
"San Pedro" — It contains about 47500 acres or nearly ten leagues, 
& its lines leave two triangular tracts between "Los Posas" & "Cal- 
leguas" ; & between it & "Calleguas" & "Guadalasca" — which of 
course are public lands — The following sketch will show the lo- 
cations : 
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I have paid your pro-rata of expenses of final survey of Colonia, 
amounting to $553.57, for which I hold' Surveyor Genl's receipt — 
This will cover all expenses that may occur in the Surveyor Genl's 
office for final official survey of La Colonia — The survey cannot 
be approved till expiration of 90 days, for which time it is open 
for appeal — All of the owners, I believe, are satisfied with the 
survey — 

The "padre" at San Buena Ventura, sets up a claim on the part 
of the Church, for 2000 acres, within our lines, but has no title to 
an acre of it — 

Parties claiming under the San Pedro will doubtless file protest 
against the survey, & may delay the partition. 

I have been over the property & am surprized to find so much 
waste land upon it — On the north east part of the rancho, is a large 
tract of "alkali" soil — which is valueless — Along the sea line there 
is much loss in sand and marshes — & following the river, a belt of 
low, sandy land averaging one half mile wide — In the whole tract 
there is at least a total area of [7] 500 acres, which would be un- 
salable, were the lands opened for colonization — 

I wish you could take advantage of the present large demand for 
lands — Large numbers of well-to-do farmers from the north have 
come here, since their harvests were cared for, to purchase lands — 
They are generally much pleased with the country & anxious to buy 
— but want farms of 100 to 1000 acres, with unquestioned title, guar- 
antee deeds & immediate possession — 

A number of them have called upon me & propose to buy your 
interest in Colonia as it is, by combining among themselves — Mr. 
Pringle has told them that you would probably sell for $100,000 — 
I refused to entertain any proposition based on those terms — but 
named $3.50 per acre, aggregating about $119,000, Gold to be paid 
upon execution of conveyance — by quit claim deed — as our terms — 

They wanted the refusal of 60 days, which I declined to give — 
They have returned to their homes & will inform me as soon as 
possible, whether or not they will take the property at our figures — 

Since the proposition was made I have learned more concerning 
the circumstances which affect the value of the lands here & now 
think, that we can easily realize the sum of $175,000 from the sale 
of our interest in "La Colonia," as soon as it is in condition for sell- 
ing in small quantities — At present we could sell at $6 to $8 per 
acre— & next year at $8 to $10— 
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The least possible calculation to be made would be as follows — 
In the whole rancho there are, say, 47,500 acres 
Deduct for waste land — 7,500 " 



Salable land— 40,000 " 

Of which your ownership to foar- 

sevenths is indisputable, which is 22,857 " 
1st year sales of 10,000 acres @ $ 6 —60,000 
2nd year sales of 5,000 acres @ $ 8 —40,000 
5,000 acres @ $10 —50,000 
3rd year sales of 1,000 acres @ $12.50—12,500 
1,857 acres @ $ 5 — 9,285 
4/7 of 7,500 waste lands 4,300 acres @ $1— 4,300 



Total sales $176,085 

This I consider a safe estimate & am confident that the property 
can be sold for the sum mentioned, in three years, as easily as it could 
be sold now for $100,000— 

It is important to keep the attention of the northern farmers at- 
tracted here until we are ready to sell — & if possible to give them 
some early assurances of our intention to sell in quantities to suit — 
at fair rates — I shall hear from many of them, & will in my an- 
swer to their inquiries, hold out inducements to the first purchasers, 
who will, at once, become settlers — At $6, cash, we will obtain pur- 
chasers, who will be able to cultivate & improve the land at once, 
thus enhancing the value of the balance — As Mr. Higgins is selling 
"Sta. Paula," $io per acre in io years — he will have his lands occu- 
pied by poor men, who have to depend upon the returns of their 
labor, to pay for their land — & will be unable to improve the proper- 
ty as it should be — 

Men of means will prefer to pay $6 cash for farms on Colonia, 
than $10 in 10 years for lands on "Sta. Paula" — 

A letter from Mr. Huse lately received says — "If the 'Colonia' 
were divided & cut up into farms, a great portion of it would readily 
sell for $6, $8 & $10 per acre." All the available land around Sta. 
Barbara has been sold at prices ranging from $10 to $20 per acre, 
or is held for higher prices — Higgins has been offering lately @ 
$10 to $15 payable in cash & 3 years — & has buyers — for reserved 
lots— 

My proposition to sell Colonia @ $119,000, is not binding in any 
way, but was intended merely as a "feeler" to keep the party [sic] 
from buying elsewhere — until we can sell them the quantity they 
want — They will pay $6 per acre in farms rather than $3.50 for 
the whole — . . . Very respectfully 

Your obt. servant — 

Thomas R. Bard — 
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San Buena Ventura, Cala. 13 October 1867. 
Hon. Thos. A. Scott, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir, 

... In Upson's official map, of this state, issued from the Surv. 
Genl's office, "La Colonia" is put down as part of the lands covered 
by the Mission Grant — 

The original grantee of that title is an old Spaniard, our nearest 
neighbor who says, that the grant was intended to cover the lands 
known by the name of "La Colonia." He says in 137 [1837?] 
Alta California revolted & set up a provisional government with 
"Alvarado" as Governor, & that during this administration Alvarado 
as Governor, granted the Colonia to eight citizens, under which 
title we hold — In the following year the difficulties ceased, and 
Alvarado was appointed Governor of Alta California, by the [Mex- 
ican?] Govt, under which regime, he made the "Mission" grant, 
which gave to the grantee, the lands, that were uncovered by former 
grants, and the lands now covered by the "Colonia." The grantee 
of the Mission title donated to the Church, a part of the lands claimed 
under La Colonia, & on this donation is founded the title set up by 
the "Padre"— for 2000 acres ( ?)— 

I write to Mr. Green as usual reporting our operations on Ojai 
&c. I have had no recent advices from him — 

Respectfully yours &c, 

Thomas R. Bard. 



Extracts from a letter of Bard to Thomas A. Scott, probably writ- 
ten early in 1868 at San Buena Ventura, Cal. : 

[Bard requested funds of $19,500 for purchase of various inter- 
ests in La Colonia lands & to settle pending litigation. The reasons 
he had in mind were stated by him as follows:] 

... No other property will so readily sell or attract to it a good 
settlement of substantial farmers, and none will so certaintly con- 
duce to make the settlement permanent and successful as "La 
Colonia." It is really a hazardous experiment for us, to sell off any 
other rancho, in farms, until we have disposed of "Colonia" — There 
is danger that farmers will be unsuccessful on the higher dry lands — 
& one year's failure would work us a great injury — We can sell 
"Colonia" readily at $10 per acre, to start with & will get $20 or 
$25 per acre for one half of it — I think — A successful colony once 
established would enhance the value of your lands here to over one 
million dollars — ! 

Higgins' colony on the "Santa Paulo" Ranch, are apprehensive 
that their crops will fail, notwithstanding a favorable winter season — 
They complain that [the] soil dries out very rapidly — Should they 
fail, the fact would be known all over the state and might injure 
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us very much — An immense immigration will flow here this year, 
and we ought to be ready for it. The more people we induce to 
stay here this year, the better are our prospects for the future. 

In the matter of "Calleguas" I would recommend to you to re- 
tain that interest & compel the other . . . interest to sell to you. 
It can be done, without much trouble. 

An effort has been made by the people in this end of our county 
to effect a partition of the county, but will fail — Senator Banning 
of Los Angeles County will probably urge the Legislature to make 
the Santa Clara River the boundary between that & this County, 
with the object of securing all the taxable territory possible, for aid- 
ing them to pay the great debt that Co. has assumed for building a 
Rail Road from San Pedro to Los Angeles, amtg to $150,000. I 
am afraid that Banning's influence will carry the measure through — 
But I have taken all steps within my power to defeat this measure — 
Some of the people of this County, fearing a separation or parti- 
tion of this county, will aid Banning's measure, on the principle 
[sic] that a part of the Santa Clara River Valley is better than none. 
Banning's scheme, would give to Los Angeles County the Ranchos, 
"Simi," "Las Posas," "Colonia," "Calleguas," and "S. Francisco." 

. . . Banning is the great forwarder & stage proprietor of Los 
Angeles County — and possibly his scheme to grab us up for that 
county, is concocted for his own personal aggrandizement — 

Looking at these facts, I have induced the Board of Supervisors 
of our County to do [some] thing towards securing the Clear Creek 
trade, establishing a County Road up the Valley of Santa Clara 
River, to intersect the road from Los Angeles to "Clear Creek," and 
to provide for maintenance — 

In a financial view, the talked of roads from Santa Barbara, 
over the mountains to Clear Creek & Owens River, are utterly im- 
practicable — The "Santa Clara River" is the only natural outlet, 
in the Southern Country for that trade. The route can be put in 
good condition [for] $5000 to $8000— A wharf at Hueneme will 
divert the trade over it — 

... I hope to hear soon of Mr. Green's arrival. 

Yours truly &c - Thomas R. Bard — 



